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ABSTBACT 

Within the fraaevork of sieving coanunlcative 
coBpetence as a prereguisite to linguistic competence, rather than 
vice versa, this paper considers the following: (1) the nature of 
communicative competence; (2) the implications of communicative 
competence for second language teaching; and (3) vays in which the 
teacher can begin to make a foreign language program more meaningful. 
Communicative competeiice is defined as vhat native speakers knov 
which enables them to interact effectively with each other. 
Implications for the language teacher include: (1). the need for tests 
which measure the ability to use language; (2) the irrelevancy of 
sequencing surface features; (3) the need for emphasis on 
non-linguistic aspects of communication; and (4) ,the need to 
re*ezamii\e attitudes toward students and language teaching. Practical 
suggestions for implementing communicative competence in the 
classroom include the use of spontaneous role^playing, discussions, 
games, radio, and the telephone. (AH) 
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In talking about the impact of new media, McLuhan has evoked 



what he calls "the rearview mirror syndrome." He contends that most 



we are like drivers whose gaze is fixed not on where we are going 
but on where we came from. It is not even a iratter of seeing through 
the windshield but darkly. We are seeing clearly enough, but we are 
looking at the rearview mirror. Thus the locomotive was first 
perceived as an "iron horse," the electric light as a powerful 
candle, and the radio as a thundering meg&phone. A mistake, says 
HcLuhan. These media were totally new experiences and did to us 
totally new things. 

In their book. Teaching A Subversive Activity (1969), 
Postman and Weingartner have used HcLuhan *s metaphor in examining the 
Implications of the inquiry method of learning and teaching. The 
metaphor applies equally well to the implications for foreign langauge 
teaching, of the concept of communicative competence. 



It is not a refinement or extension or modification of 
older school environments. It is a different message 
altogether, and like the locomotive, light bulb and 
radio, its impact will be unique and revolutionary. 
Yet the rearview mirror syndrome is already at work. 
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of us ar5 incapable of unders tiding the Impact of new media because 



Host educators vfao have taken the trouble to thlak 
about the • . . method are largely Interested to knov 
if it will accomplish the goals that older learning 
media have tried to achieve: Will students pass the 
Regents? Will they pass the College Boards? Hov will 
they do on "objective" tests? 

But • • • the inquiry method is not designed to do 
better what older environments try to do. It works you 
over in entirely different ways. It activates different 
senses » attitudes and perceptions, it generates a different* 
bolder and more potent kind of intelligence. Thus» it 
will cause teachers » and their test^ and their grading systems 
and their curriculums to change. ^ 

The parallel that I would like to draw with McLuhan's 
metaphor and the implications for foreign language teaching o£ the 
concept of communicative competence is summarized in a recent 
statement by Albert Valdman who writes in the November Modern Language 
Journal on the relationship between two of the latest bandwagons — 
performance objectives and individualized Instruction — and what looks 
like it is fast becoming a third: language for communication. 
The introduction in foreign language instruction of 
the notion of performance objectives was motivated by ^ 
the desire to verify the acquisition of proficiency at 
various points in the course of study and to just^^ 
pedagogical procedures and practices. ... Not only did 
this result in the neglect of "higher goals of language 
learning/* more recalcitrant to statement in terms of 



performance objectives, but It led to the perpetuation 
of the fallacious belief that tfaeablllty to use a language 
for commuolcatlve needs Is acquired ly attainment of stated 
performance levels In the manipulation of a finite set 
of discrete linguistic elements: sounds (or phonemes) » 
grammatical forms, sentence patterns, lexical Items* • • • 
However, there Is ample evidence that suggests that success 
In communication tasks Is not guaranteed by control of 

stated Inventories of linguistic features demonstrated by 

2 

conventional discrete-Item tests. • • • It Is clear that 
traditional performance objectives define neither coimnunl- 
catlve competence nor minimal communicative competence. 
They deal with linguistic elements, not speech acts^ and 
they are concerned with manipulative activities, not 
meaningful intentions. ^ 

Thus it is NOT a question of "from linguistic competence to 
communicative competence" but rather of from communicative competence 
to linguistic competence, ±f^ that is where you want to go. It is 
not a question of patching up existing programs with "communication 
practice drills," "pseudo-communication," but of redefining our goals 
and rethii ng our methods. 

It la in the framework of the foregoing observations, then, 
that I would like to look at the following three questions: 

1. What is commuxilcative competence? 

2. What are the implications of the concept of communicative 
competence for second language teachers and teaching? 

3. How can the classronm teacher begin now to make hiu/uer 
program mere me^^^ingful? 
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First of all; connmmlcatlve cosq>etence Is not a method. It 
Is a vay of describing what It Is a native speaker knows which enables 
hln to Interact affectively with other native speakers. This kind of 
interaction is^ by definition, spontaneous, i.e. unrehearsed. 
It requires much more than a knowledge of the linguistic code, the 
native speaker knows not only how to say something but what to say 
and when to say it. The linguistic features of an exchange are 
embedded in a cultural context which Includes the role of the speaker 
in a particular context, the roles of the other participants and a 
host of non-^verbal communication cues such as ^j^letance, posture, 
gestures, facial expressions. 

There are degrees of communicative competenc^N^^st as there 
are degrees of linguistic competence. The acquisition of the linguistic 
code is, to be sure, a part of the acquisition of communicative 
competence as a whole. But the focus on surface features of a 
language — ^verb forms, use of prepositions, noun endings, word order, 
pronunciation and the like — all those things with which we as 
language teachers have traditionally been concerned~does not begin 
to account for thswhat and when of language use in Interpersonal 
transactions. More Important, accuracy In the use of all of these 
discrete linguistic elements Is not essential to communicative competence 

Communicative competence can be measured. But our traditional 
tests of second language proficiency are not a good measure of 
communicative competence. They are, rather, discrete-point or 
separate measures of proficiency in terms of the elements of language: 
pronunciation, grammar and vocabulary. The assumption underlying the 
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discrete-point approach to testing language proficiency has been 
that by breaking down a skill Into the elements of language and testing 
these elements separately, ve have a more "objective" evaluation than 
Is possible In an admittedly subjective evaluation of performance 
in an Integrated skill. Laudable as these efforts have been^, 
however, they have failed to take sufficiently Into accoutit the 
complexity of - the .20imnunlcatlT3 setting. In their emphasis on 
linguistic accuracy, they have served, moreover, to discourage the 
development of strategies vhlch are necessary for the development 
of communicative competence. 

The first implication of the concept of communicative competence, 
then, is the need for tests which measure not knowledge about language 
but an ability to use language effectively in an exchange with a 
native speaker. I put the development of new kinds of tests at the 
top of the list because of tie importance of tests in shaping all that 
we do and think in the classroo:a. 

1. First of all, tests serve to measure student progress. If 
we teach for communicative competence, we have to test for communicative 
competence • so that we. and our students know how well we are doing 
what we purport to be doing. 

2. Second, tests serve as a powerful motivating factor. They 
let students know what is really important. We can talk all we want 
about language for communication, real- language activities, spon-^ 
taneous transactions, but if verb forms and dialog recitation are what 
show up on the test, the students quickly get the message that we 
don't mean what we say. llie discrepancy between linguii;^tic 
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competence and cammunlcatlve competence shows up nowhere more clearly 
than In the reactions of students In an audlo-llngual program to 
a testing situation which required them for the first time to use 
what language they had learned in a variety of real-Ufe encounters 
with native speakers. 

If this Is an easy test, I just found that I couldn*t talk 
my way out of the airport If I flew to France. 
I though It was fun, but very challenging. It doesn't 
ceem as though we've had enough practice speaking off the 
top of our head. Until this evening I was never forced to 
say anything except answers to questions or substitute 
phrases . . . there was no need to search for words . . . 
they were supplied. I wish we were forced to do this more 
often. This Is what a language should be. 
It seems very difficult but It Is the first time I have had 
the chance to actually express myself In French. ... I 
feel I have an "A" In beginning French writing, reading and 
grammar but an "F" In actually having a practlcal^knowledge 
of the language. 

I felt that the whole test was difficult because I. was fid 
all semester not to think about what I was saying but 

A 

rather to see patterns. 

3. Third, tests of communicative competence serve to tell us 
what students can really do with the language they are learning. From 
these examples we as teachers and repearchers can learn more about 
second language learning strategies. Second language learning research, 
while still In Its Infancy, has cast serbus doubts on many commonly 
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held assumptions of how a second language Is learned or acquired. 
To the extent that the second language classroom Is tightly 
controlled In shaplxxg or prev^entlng second language use, the situation 
Is too artificial to provide any meaningful data on second language 
learning strategies. Once ve allow students to use language for 
their own purposes » however, we will begin to see how they izse what 
It is they have seen and heard , what mpanlngful organization they 
give to the data presented. Ihese Insights will provide a basis 
from which to evaluate the Instructional process and goals. 

4. Fourth, tests of conmiunlcatlve competence are a much 
better measure of functional skills for real-^orld work. Could you 
get simple directions from a francophone taxi driver In HontrSal? 
Could you coach a basketball team as a Peace Corps volunteer In 
Guatemala? Could you serve as a receptionist in a German-American 
firm? Could you help Chlcano children to learn mathematics? 

To return to McLuhan*s metaphor, as long as we look to traditional, 
discrete-point tests of second language proficiency for placement 
and evaluation, we are victims of the rearvlew mirror syndrome. Ve 
are pasting new slogans on old wagons. We have not understood the 
message of communicative coiDpetence. 

The second major implication for the classroom of the concept 
of communicative competence is one of sequence of materials. There is 
nothing at all sacred about the syllabus which begins with definite 
and indefinite articles, move next to noun gender, followed, perhaps 
by present texise of Type I verbs . • . leaving the past tense for 
sometime in the eighth or ninth unit. The concept of communicative 
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competence means looking not at surface features — the concern of 
structurA linguistics — to give shape and form to our programs. It 
means 9 rather, looking at the totality of a communicative situation 
with vfaom, to whom, relationship, context, intent. This concern, 
with speech acts has led some methodologlsts to propose a syllabus 
based on how-*to's, or a description of language functions as 
opposed to language form. 

An example of this kind of situational or notional syllabus , 
as it has come to be called, is oue which has been developed by 
the Council of Europe to serve as a guide for the development of 
language teaching materials. Taking as a starting point the work 
by Wllkins on notional categories and categories of communicative 
function, they have described a threshold level or T-level ct 
language learning which specifies the following components: 

1. the situations In which the foreign language will be 
used, including the topics which will be dealt with; 

2. the language activities in which the learner will engage 

3. the language functioxis which the learner will fulfil; 

4. what the learner will be able to do with respect to 
each topic; 

5. the general notions which the learner will be able to 
handle ; 

6. the specific (topic-related) notions which the learner 
will be able to handle; 

7. the language forms which Che learner will be able to use 

8. the degree of skill with which the learner will be 
able to perform.^ 

9 
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The third major Implication of the concept of communicative 
competence Is one of process . If linguistic competence is but a 
party and not always an essential part at that^ of communicative com- 
petence, much more emphasis needs to be given to non-1 Inguls tic 
aspects of communication. Gestures, facial expressions and other 
klneslcs can be learned early. They help you to act like a Frenchman 
long before you have mastered the French / y_/ If Indeed you ever 
master the French l_3_J I 

An understanding of the process of second language learning 
means not only a tolerance but encouragement of risk-taking In saying 
what you mean. This Implies acceptance of ^'error" as a natural and 
desirable feature of language learning. - It is helpful to think of 
the notion of error in its entomological sense. It comes from the 
Latin errare- . meaning to wander. The modern French verb is errer . 
This understanding of error as exploration Is crucial » If we «^re to 
begin sincerely to make progress toward the development of programs 
which teach and test communicative competence. 

Ihls brings me, then to the fourth major implication of communl-- 
cative competence for classroom teachers and teaching, the need for a 
profound re-examlnatlon of the attitudes we hold toward s:udents, 
language and language teaching. 

My concern with teacher attitudes has grown from experiences 
I have had with language teachers, first as a student, now as a 
colleague. As I talk with teachers suffering from what Jakobovits 
has called the Battered Language Teacher (or BALT) Syndrome, teachers 
beleaguered with new approaches, new data frotn socio- and psychollnguistics, 
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It has become apparent to me that while ve have devised questlomialres 
and other strategies to clscover learner goals and Interests » we 
have not glven^ sufficient attention to the values held by language 
teachere themselves. There Is ample research to show that second 
language xearnlxig does not proceed in a lock-step, error-free, 
stimulus-response fashion«^ Before any meaningful attempts can be 
made to implement teaching and testing procedures which reflect 
what we know' about second language learning strategies, however, ve 
have to deal convincingly with the feelings of the classroom teacher. 
Failure to do so will result in yet another wave of Vreform" consisting 
of a new set of labels — communicative competence, affective learning 
activities, language for special purposes, notional syllabus — with 
nothing really changed. 

There are days when, following a particularly discouraging 
professional encounter, I am tempted to agree with Postman and Weingartner 
who persistently single out teachers of English and their preoccupation 
with grarmnar for the "relentless trivialization of the study of 
language in the schools." They get even nastier in ^eir characterization 
• . • the fact is that many teachers of English are fearful 
of life and, incidentally, of children. They are pompous 
£nd precious, and are lovers of symmetry, categories and 
proper labels. For them, the language of real human acti- 
vity is too sloppy, emotional « uncertain, dangerous, and 
thus altogether too unaeLtllng to study in the classroom. 
# . . Grammarians offer suc*>h teachers a respectable ^ut. 
They give them a game to play, with rules and charts, and 

11 
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vlth boxes and arrows to draw. Graaotar Is not, of course » 
vlthout Itb controversies, but they are of such a sterile 
and generally pointless nature that only one vho Is widely 
removed from relevant human concerns can derive much stlifr- 
ulatlon from them. 

Why Is Ic thac with the role of language teacher there seems to 
come che assignment of language defender, defender of form, defender 
of tradition against the perceived assaults of diversification and 
change? What is true of the first ^language teacher would appear 
to be true to an 6ven greater extent of the s econd language teacher. 
The teacher /defender of a second language shows a particular resistance 
to language change, often insisting on maintenance of forms which 
have ceased to be current aitong native speakers. Equally conservative 
Is the preoccupation of second language teachers with formal style, 
the language of reporting and descrlbi-^g, to the exclusion of 
colloquial expression, the langu^^^e of doing. Students learn how 
to write a book report or describe a news event in French, but 
they don't learn how to make a friend in French. 

This concern for form, for *'rules and charts" and "boxes and 
arrows" iu not, as might be assumed, the special preoccupation of the 

ol<'^er teacher, steeped in the grammar/ translation tradition. Many 

of my teacher trainees express fears about not knowing enough "grammar." 
And almost all of them confess, openly or in private, that they are 
afraid to get up in front of their peers to conduct practice dialogues 
and drills because their "accents" are not as good as they should be. 

Now many of these students have just returned from a year of 
study abroad and are fluent by any standards. Their knowledge of 
structure is more than adequate to cope with the kinds of sltuationft 

12 
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they will face In a first or second year high school class. Their 
accents are perhaps net "native" but are certainly acceptable. Yet the 
fears of these young teachers are real, and they will not go away 
with increased training and experience — at least not of the kind 
they are often now receiving. We all know of non-uative teachers 
with advanced degrees who are so concerned with errors that thty are 
all but speechless in infonaal encounters with native speakers. And 
it would seem to be their own feelings of Inadequacy which, rather 
than increase their tolerance, make them particularly eager to point 
out and correct the errors of others. 

And yet chere are other models. Charles Curran, following in 
the footsteps of Carl Rogers, has described an approach to teaching 
which he calls counsellng-learning. Crucial to his model of what 
should go on between teacher and learner Is the concept of community, 
a living dynamic where members relate with one another in a common 
learning task and no one member has any special power. Community 
Latguage Learning Involves the teacher as a person, a resource person 
who helps; class members say whatever it is they want to say,^° 

Students In Community Language Learnl 
tension, a freedom to communicate similar to that which has emerged 
in research which I have conducted on teaching for communicative 
competence. Crucial to these feelings, in both instances, is the 
absence of the teacher as judge and the replacement of an emphasis 
on grammatical accuracy with a concern for helping students to 
express their own thoughts. 
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The problems In gettlxig teachers to accept ^h^ role of teacher-* 
couitflit*f|)X rather than that of teacher-^defender te^^ in party as I 
^^^IttK^ vlth the langauge background f^rcel^Bd s^lf" 

Wlfff/lf0Mtllt^.^ the non--xuitlve spe^er * l|^..^a t^ts the^e ia the long 
tradition of language teaching In tfi^^ 10 only^o 

date In the history of public education that modf^^^^^^^ 
been accepted as worthy of Inclusion In the curxi^^ltA.^^^-^^I^^^^^^ ' 
United States It was not until the middle of the 

that modem languages vera offered In public afcho^^e* ^^til tihat 
time» French was considered a suitable diversion gentis^^l young 

ladles > along with dancing and embroidery^ vhlie tl^e 
to school to study Latin and\6reefc«^^So It was tb^^ vb^ 
were first Introduced Into the schools » they yet^ taught /ss befitted 
an ^'acadesRic" subject, on the models of Latin aind ^reelc* 

This remains largely true today. In spite ell; t^ 
concern with teaching for speaking, heralded by indirect aAd, later, 
the audlollngual methods, we as a profession have ^eixieljied largely 
jlnbued of our classical past, reflecting old acad^lc constraints 
and. concern for respec tabill ty ^-^^ 

true, why would foreign languages still have the ^^patatlon for 
being among the "toughest'* subjects In the school Curriculum? Why 
would the attitude still prevail that second lang^^ge ^eachets are 
privileged to ' have the^ "bes t'V s tudetitr In thelt c^%^ 
as we have seen, second language learning success t^ot prlfl^arlly a 
function of general Intelligence or even language aptitude* 

In our concern for "respectability" and, s^^aequently* for 
norms and standardization of achievement criteria^ Ve have remained 
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prisoners of academla and failed to offer our students the kinds of 
language learning experiences they need most. The following excerpt 
frM an article in a toidwestern American newspaper aims up the situation 

Long Imfotm Joseph Bechard ceme to Urbana to be 
assistant superintendent for new program development 
(and before he was dismissed from that Job), he was 
principal of a high s<:hool in Michigan. Something 
happened one day in Michigan that expanded Bechard *8 
insight about the potential of children who are 
characterized as incapable of studying "the difficult 
subjects." And in a sense, that insight is at the 
heart of his educatlon^il philosoplqr. "We had a 
student who was doing very ^orly in Spanish/' Bechard 
recalled. "He brought in his father for a cotiference 
with the boy's teacher and me. My Spanish teacher 
started explaining, in so many words, why this kid . 
Wasn't smart enough to learn Spanish. The father just 
" - looked at the teacher a bit perplexed and sald^- Tl^ 

can't you teach my son the Spanish thai: the dijmh^H^ v 
in Spain speak?'" 

It is und^rstaniable if the kinds of language t^^^ 
teachers of future language teachers to whom I 
earlier anecdotes see, in what they perceive to be a ^^^^w^ 
disregard for grammar, a threat to their own professloMl^^^^^l^ 
Those who have learxied the surf ace structure of a language but are 
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not communicatively competent (more precisely, have not found 
occasions for acquiring communicative competence) are not likely 
to be the first tc her/>ld teaching strategies which place value on 
creativity and spontaneity. The apprehensions and Insecurities of 

:her8 In training feed their egos-callow them to "show their stuff" 
le more time to an admiring crowd • • • a crowd of future teachers 
who will, In turn, conceal their own communicative Incompetence behind 
the structure drills, dialogues, and grammar analyses they wdLll offer 
to their students. We have produced exactly what the system made 
It Inevitable for us to produce. There has been little or no 
opportunity for producing anything else. And to quote again Postman 
and Welngartner, "It Is close to futile to talk of any new currlcultim 
unless you are talking about the possibility of getting a new kind of 
teacher. ..." 

There are days when, following a particularly encouraging 
professional encounter, I would assert that we do have that kind of 
new teacher. There are many teachers as well as community and govern- 
ment groups striving to make language teaching and testing more 
reflective of real langauge needs. This very conference, with the 
title Freedom to Communicate, Is evidence of the concern and commitment 
of the leaders of our profession for effecting changes which will 
benefit all of us. To be successful, these efforts must begin with 
an exploration of the attltiades and motivations of the teachers theia- 
selvesy teachi^rs in relation to other teachers, teachers in relation 
to their students, and teachers in relation to the language and 
culture they teach. 
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It is tt this optimistic spirit, then, that I would like to 

conclude with some practical suggestions for implementing the 

concept of coimnunicatlve competence bn Monday morning in your own 
14 

classroom. 

There are a varleuy of classroom activities which not only 
encourage ijt ^g^bL spontaneous language use in the classroom. Role 
playing, discussion topics and games all represent strategies for 
providing the emof:ion3l involvement necessary for authentic interaction 
in the classroom. Kot all activities are suited to all students 
at all times. Some students, the natural actors, will particularly 
enjoy the role playing. Encourage them to create their own scenarios. 
(These should be unrehearsed, commedia dell ^ arte type of sketches, not 
memorized dialoii^ .) Others will prefer small group discussion where 
there is no pressure on a particular person to speak at any one time. 
Try to respect individual differences as imich as you can. Let each 
student find a sense of achievement in whatever kinds of language 
activities he enjoys most. 

As they begin the role playing, games and other activities, 
many of your students will be naturally shy. Many of them are ill at 
ease performing extemporaneously in English, let alone in a second 
language. You can help enormously by 1) not criticizing their efforts 
and 2)* relating to them in as friendly, authentic a manner as 
possible. This is not the time to^ correct grammar or to" ask for 

'A. 

complete sentences. Try, just for the moment, to forget you are a 
language teacher and to listen instead as an interested participant. 
If you don't understand a statement addressed to you, let the other 
person know. Ask him to repeat or to explain, if he can. Or you 

17 
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can restate what you thought you understood for his confirmation. Be 
helpful 9 be honesty but never hurtful . 

Students will vant to say things for which they have not yet 
' learned the words. Encour^^ge them to ask you for the words they 
need. The best tlme^ to learn a new word Is when you really want to 
know It. Tou are not expected to know every word either ^ of course. 
If someone wants co calk about threshing machines » and you have never 
spent any time on a mechanized farm In a country where the language 
Is spoken^ chances are you wlUhave to look It up. If there's no, time 
for that at the moment, call It "threshing machine," and try to 
describe It so a foreign speaker could understand. 

There are lots of words and expressions that you can give your 
students to help them save face on those numerous occasions when they 
can't think of a word or need time to collect their thoughts. 
There may be second language equivalents of "thing," "watchamacalllt," 
etc., which can fill In for just about any concrete noun. How do you 
say . . > > Will you please repeat . . . > I'm sorry ^ I didn't understand •^ /^ 
are necessary phrases to have In your repertoire If you are to let a 
fast-speaking native know just how much he Is getting across. Equivalent^ 
for let's see . . . > I mean . . . > tm . . . and other such expressions 
serve to keep the conversation going while you pause to get your 
bearings. ^ 

A single gesture sometimes says more than a thousand words. Show ^ 
your students the typical gestures you know and use them yourself. 
Handshaking, shoulder shrugging, fist waving, and lip pursing 
have their place and are fun to learn. 

18 
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Exploit the resources of your community to create the 
occasion for authentic communications. Perhaps there Is a visiting 
exchange student living nearby. There may be professional people who 
would enjoy coming to the school to talk with students. You need not 
be concerned that their accent Is unfamiliar or their language too 
advanced. Let your students handle the situation as best they can. 
The more authentic the better. 

Explore the possibility of small group activities that bring 
together students from different levels of language study. Many 
games and discussions are more fun a second and third time with 
different participants. The more advanced students can serve as 
resource persons when you are not there; and the satisfaction they 
will gain from explaining something to someone else is important to 
their own motivation for continued study. 

Don't overlook the contributions technology can make to 

communication. Local radio and television programs in the second 

language exist in many communities. If not In yours, have you 

thought about using a short-wave radio? More and more schools 

are successfully incorporating broadcasts from other countries into 

their programs. They offer up-to-date commentary on a variety of 

topics in language that Is fresh and real. Some teachers with a ham 

radio operator's license let their students transmit in the language 
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to points around the United States and Canada. 

The telephone is a readily accessible means for providing 
additional occasions for conversation. You might want to set up a 
system of ^'phone paid" whereby students exchange messages with each 
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other or with native speakers In the conmiunity. You could conduct a 
telephone clinic one hour a week in which you answer any questions 
put to you in the second language including, as an incentive, questions 
on the content of the next day's quiz. 

Learn to relax about - -ur own "errors " Unless you are a 
native speaker, chances are you make them. Don't let that keep you 
from talking spontaneously with your students. You will get better 
with practice, and, more Important, you will be allowing them the 
practice they need to improve. Don't be afraid to admit it when you 
don't know a word or a pronunciation. Your frank admission of what 
you do and don't know will make you that much more credible in the 
eyes of your students. It will ultimately serve to give your students 
confidence that they, too, can learn the language. 

Use the first f iv e minutes or so of every class period to talk 
with your students in the second language about things of interest to 
them. The things they talk about spontaneously among themselves 
before the bell rings are a good clue as to what really interests 
them. If you, too, chat with them in English before the bell, try 
to continue the same conversation in the second language This has 
the advantage of giving you a topic to discuss on which you've 
already had some warm-up. Ideas have been expressed, differing 
points of view noted or perhaps an amusing or dramatic anecdote begun. 

Use the second language to talk to your students about the 
things that concern you all in die day to day classroom routine. 
Discussions of assignments, corrections, class activities and so 
forth constitute the moat natural opportunity available for authentic 
communication. Make the most of it. 
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Finally, do everything you can to get to know your students 
as Individuals, with lives and concerns that extend far beyond the 
four walls of the language classroom. You might ask them to fill out 
a 3-by-5 card at the beginning of the term indicating their aj) -ilal 
Interests, any jobs they may hold, musical Instruments they play and 
other talents. This Information will give you a headstart In 
helping to make class activities more meaningful to all of you. 

Once you and your students begin to use real-language 
activities and to understand thtir value, you will 7\o doubt find 
contexts which have particular meaning for you, your class and your 
coim&unlty. Above all, remember that for it to be real, communication 
must be a personalized, spontaneous event. It cannot be programmed — 
but you can make it happen. 
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